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IHE SUN is just over the ridge. 

Breakfast is just under the belt. 
The farmer and his helpers sample 
the breeze as they stand on the back 
steps, and the farmer says: 


“I’ve got to go into town this 
morning. Meantime, Emily, you and 
Ruth might as well start in on the 
south forty.” 


Emily? Ruth? Girls? Sure, why 
not? For Emily and Ruth are Trac- 
torettes...and they know their 
stuff. They’ll check their tractors 
for fuel and lubrication. They’ll 
make those minor engine adjust- 
ments they noted mentally last night. 
They'll roll out early and do a first 
class job of field work, straight 
down the rows. 


What is a Tractorette? 


A TRACTORETTE is a farm girl or 
woman who wants to help win the 


Women Jo oin the Feld Artiller; 


as International Harvester Dealers 
Teach Power Farming to an Army of “TRACTORETTES” 


the city. Like her city sisters, she 
has had the benefit of specialized 
training for the job. 


Late last winter International 
Harvester dealers began to train 
this summer’s Tractorettes. The 
dealers provided classrooms, in- 
structors, and machines. The Har- 
vester company furnished teaching 
manuals, slide films, mechanical 
diagrams, and service charts. The 
girls themselves were required to 
bring only two things—an earnest 
will to work and a disregard for 
grease under the fingernails or oil 
smudges on the nose. 


They studied motors and trans- 
missions, cooling systems, and 
ignition. They studied service care. 
They learned to drive tractors. 
They learned to attach the major 
farm implements that are used with 
tractors. And they were painstak- 





battle of the land, to help- 
provide Food for Free- 
dom. She is the farm 
model of the girl who is 
driving an ambulance or 
running a turret lathe in 


» BUY WAR BONDS 
y TURN IN YOUR 
SCRAP 


%» SHARE YOUR CAR 


ingly taught the safe way 
to do everything. 

Today, on their family 
farms or elsewhere, 
thousands of “graduates” 
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are doing a real job for victory. 
Tractorettes are rendering a vital 
service. They are doing the farm 
work that used to be done by the 
boys who now are flying bombers 
or riding the slippery, slanting 
decks of a destroyer. 


Their Tractorette training cost 
them nothing except the energy and 
intelligence which they put into it. 
The company conceived and 
launched the program. Its financial 
costs are shouldered by both the 
Harvester dealers and the company. 
This fall and winter Tractorette 
training courses will be broadened 
to meet new needs as they arise. 
Thousands of new girls will take 
the course and join the “women’s 
field artillery” next spring, fit and 
ready for the every-year battle of 
theland. Until Victory is won, Trac- 
torette training will continue to be 
one of the important extra services 
rendered by the Harvester dealers 
to the farmers and to the nation. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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YOU MUST MAKE YOUR TIRES 


The cars and trucks you and thousands of other 
farmers use in marketing food are vital war 
weapons. Without them, the all-important job of 
feeding and arming America and her allies would 
come to a disastrous standstill. 


The rubber we now have in America must not only 
fill military needs, but must also keep hundreds 
of thousands of essential motor vehicles rolling for 
the duration. Every ounce of rubber—whether 
crude, reclaim, scrap or tires-in-use—is more 
precious than gold! 


That’s why you must make your tires outlast the 

Japs. You can do it by remembering these 4 points: 

1. Drive only when necessary; conserve vehicle and tires. 

2. Whenever possible, share transportation with friends 
and neighbors; pooling saves rubber. 

3. Drive under 40 miles an hour; speed burns up rubber. 

4. Check tires for proper inflation at least once a week. Have 
a reliable service man check wheel alignment, brakes, and 
tire casings regularly. Your Seiberling Distributor offers 
these inspections in mileage-doubling Protectire Service. 


KEEP YOUR TIRES FIGHTING FOR AMERICA! | 
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By TRUMAN NOLD 


Secretary, National Planning 
Committee 


WASHINGTON .—With the word 
“surplus” gone from the apple vocab- 
ulary—with apple prices no longer 
free to fluctuate uncontrolled when 
the fruit goes into processing—the 
National Planning Committee recent- 

. ly fixed its attention on how to turn 
the price valves so as to channel the 


flow of apples into the outlets of 


processing and fresh fruit consump- 
tion in the right volume for each. 

The Committee took its stand in a 
statement of principle that growers 
ought to receive for apples for proces- 
sing, the equivalent of last year’s 
prices plus the amount of increase in 
cash outlay over last season’s produc- 
tion costs, which the Committee 
judged to be from 25 to 35 percent. 

This base, the Committee felt, is the 
least that will enable the canneries and 
dryers to operate up to their limits as 
the government wishes them to. It felt 
at the same time that to seek more 
would be out of harmony with the 
nation’s struggle against inflation. 

The Committee met in a feeling of 
cautious optimism. Members were 
present and voting from 29 states. 
They convened in Buffalo, N.Y., on 
Aug. 10 and 11 at the call of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, which 
was represented by a staff of seven 
headed by Dr. W. G. Meal, Chief, 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch AMA. 

The optimism, tempered with a 
wary eye on a number of danger spots, 
was most plainly evident in the ready 
- agreement of the Committee and the 
Department that no huge government 
purchase program of fresh apples will 
be needed as in former years for the 
purpose of price support. From the 
over-all standpoint of crop and de- 
mand, the apple market promised to 
march along in the clear. 

But not in the clear was the question of 
how the crop could be all utilized and divid- 
ed, between the many purposes for which 
apples are needed. 

First in terms of need, said the Depart- 
ment, is dried apples in the maximum quan- 
tity the dryers and dehydrators can pro- 
duce, for use by the armed forces and Lend- 
Lease. The Committee rolled up its sleeves 
in support of that. The drying program 
has to be geared to other processing, prin- 
cipally canning, for which scarce tin has 
been allotted and needs to be filled for both 
military and civilian use. At the same time, 
fresh apples have stepped way up in impor- 
tance to the civilion food supply. 

The canners are not free, until adjust- 
ments are made, to go beyond last season’s 
prices for the apples they need without 
considering the predicament they would be 
in, under price ceilings and controls of the 
Office of Price Administration. 

Nor are the growers free to harvest and 
deliver apples at last year’s prices, the re- 
strictions in their case being their pocket- 
books. Production costs have risen this 
season in every apple district, the Commit- 
tee reported. For example, where a dollar 
in expense last season represented about 40 


cents labor and 60 cents other costs, this 
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paralyzed synthetic rubber program. 





COUNTRY AWAITS REPORT OF PRESIDENT'S 
COMMITTEE ON RUBBER 


Wirxin days after you have read this page, the Baruch committee may have 
placed in the hands of President Roosevelt the practical solution to our now semi- 


Recently, after the synthetic rubber situation had become a sticky mess, the 
President with decisive desperation called upon Bernard M. Baruch, aging, First World 
War production expert, to vulcanize inaction and.ineptitude into a real rubber policy, 
As aids for Baruch, the President also appointed two of the country's most widely 
respected scientists—Dr. James B. Conant, president of Harvard University, and Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This com- 
mittee has the responsibility of scientifically investigating our present rubber muddle 
and from the claims and counter-claims of rival interests quickly evolving a program 
for producing the 800,000 to 1,000,000 pounds of synthetic rubber annually which 
this country must have to keep the wheels rolling. 

Before the President called upon Baruch as a pinch-hitter, the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association has presented in Washington a plan believed to contain the prac- 
tical solution to the civilian tire problem. 
confusion of the governmental rubber authorities, this plan is already being modified; 
redrafted and reconsidered in the light of present and forthcoming developments. 


As was to be expected, in the St. Vitus 








season the labor outlay is up around 60c 
and the other items 70c, a total of $1.30. 
Many of the delegates reported they ex- 
pect the per-bushel payment for picking to 
be doubled, in order to get out the_neces- 
sary new labor. 

The decision as to what shall be done 
rests with the OPA, in consultation with 
the. Department of Agriculture. Both 
sought the judgment of the Committee. 

The delegates found no comfort in parity 
calculations, since under the law these cover 
only comparisons of prices on “articles” 
bought, and do not include labor costs. They 
passed by without a second glance the pos- 
sibility of asking for outright removal of 
the price ceilings. The possibility of tying 
onto adjustments already made for other 
fruits did not impress them as _ striking 
squarely at the heart of the apple problem. 

Hours .were spent in earnest examination 
of the issue, and the result was the state- 
ment of principle, that the base be last 
year’s returns plus this year’s increase in 
costs. The estimate of percentage increases 
of 25 to 35% was deliberately conservative. 
The vote on the resolution was unanimous. 

Chairman Chandler appointed the follow- 
ing sub-committee to be on call for consul- 
tation on the matter with the government 
agencies: H. W. Miller, Jr., Chairman; 
M. E. Buckman, R. Johnson Gillan, W. F. 
Young, Truman Nold. 

In Michigan, where there has been no 
drying, the canners met with the apple 
commission, and promptly began a survey 
of what they could do. Canners in the Ap- 
palachian belt met with authorities in 
Washington, and sized up their plants for 
installation of dehydrators, and the few 
dryers already in the area were being 
readied for full operation. Other states 
with fewer processing facilities to begin 
with, like Ohio, were hard at work trying 
to find a way to lend a hand. In the North- 
west a backlog of army orders had de- 
hydrators already set to go. 

But in California, the important concen- 
tration of apple dryers was working at less 
than half capacity. The crop of Graven- 
steins was way short, there was a gap in 
the fresh fruit and vegetable supplies into 
which the Gravs rushed, leaving the dryers 
with only the rejects from the fresh fruit 
packs. The Watsonville dryers probably 
will get a larger proportion of the later 
varieties in that district. 

As a matter of preference, the Commit- 
tee was told, the Department would like to 
keep the dried apple procurement as simple 
as possible, with a price formula for the 
finished product which would relieve the 
Department from having to get into the 
deal itself except to take final delivery. But 
if necessary, because of insufficient supplies 
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in the locality of driers or other reasons, 
the Department will be prepared to purchase 
apples for drying, directly from the grow- 
ers, using the state industry committees, 

The Committee members and the 
U.S.D.A. fruit specialists alike saw plenty 
of favorable signs on the horizon for the 
fresh apple market. 

Most notable from the standpoint of con- 
sumers was the fact that the fresh apple 
volume will be one of the biggest factors in 
avoiding an actual gap in the civilian food 
supply. 

Consumer buying power, according to the 
Department economists, will be at least 
20% higher this fall and winter. To be 
considered with this is the fact other con- 
sumer goods will become steadily scarcer, 

The crop itself is something to brag 
about. The Aug. 1 U.S.D.A. estimate (on 
a revised basis which scaled last year’s fig- 
ure down to 122,059,000 bu.) indicates a 
total yield in “commercial” areas this season 
of 122,215,000 bu. This will undoubtedly 
be raised as the effects of heavy rainfall 
over many areas show up in size of the 
fruit. 

The Committee was seriously concerned 
with the transportation and storage com- 
plications which will be encountered at har- 
vesting and packing time. 

No one could say with any assurance 
what the reduction in trucks will be, but 
it was certain that many a grower will have 
to lie awake nights figuring how to re- 
arrange his distribution by greater use. of 
the railroads and the trade in distribution 
points. The Committee’s attitude was that 
good will come out of this to compensate 
in the long run for the interim difficulties. 
But there was uneasiness as to such ques- 
tions as to whether the railroads will have 
enough locomotive power. 

It was reported that the total available 
cold storage space for apples appears to Di 
nearly sufficient on a statistical basis, but it 
was clear that many sections will be ex- 
tremely hard pressed to find enough space 
at suitable points. The Committee inter- 
preted this as indicating a need for heavy 
but orderly early marketing, use of more 
common storage, careful planning of move- 
ment out of it, wherever sufficient cold stor- 
age cannot be found to conform with the 
logical marketing area. 

Both the Committee and the Department 
stressed this point: With money aplenty to 
spend on food, the public is becoming more 
and more insistent on quality. Delegates 
described extremely wide spreads between 
prices received for top grades of early ap- 
ples and the utility grade below. The Com- 
mittee believed there would be certain trou- 
ble in the market if there should be heavy 
unloading of off-grade fruit for sale if¢ 
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Figure |. Arsenical injury on peach may appear as (A) yellowing and marginal burning of tip leaves with loss of leaves on mid and basal 
portions of shoot; (B) cracking, shriveling and gumming of the fruit; (C) cankering and gumming of last year's and the current season's wood, 
and (O) shot-holing and yellowish-reddening of the leaves. The upper shoot at “O" died with leaves intact when a canker formed at the base. 


ARSENICAL INJURY ON PEACHES 


By N. F. CHILDERS and A. E. MITCHELL 


Arsenica injury on peaches 
is an.old trouble—and commonly ob- 
served among growers. In some 
sections the injury this season has 
been more prevalent than is com- 
mon, as, for example, in central 
Ohio. This is probably due to a 
doubling in the number of rainy and 
cloudy days in June and July as 
compared with the average for this 
region. The intermingling of an 
occasional hot humid day has made 
conditions ideal for release of addi- 
tional water soluble arsenic in the 
acid lead arsenate spray (KKadow and 
Anderson, Illinois). 

Most growers are familiar with 
the “milder” forms of arsenic injury, 
such as the shot-holing of the foliage 
and the appearance of yellowish-red 
areas about the perforations. An 
example of the more severe forms 
Ot arsenical injury appeared in the 
Ohio State University orchard where 
two applications of 3 pounds of acid 
lead arsenate and 5 pounds of hy- 
rated lime to the 100 gallons of 
spray (no zinc sulphate) were made 
on one block of peaches. Similar in- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Figure 2. Halehaven peach tree showing dwarfing and loss of foliage due to two applications 
of acid lead arsenate. The tree lost one-third (57,132 sq. cm.) of its foliage to August 6, as 
determined with area photometer by James Dean and Kenneth Varian, student assistants. 
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IMPROVED ROOTSTOCKS 
AND SOME PROBLEMS WHICH THEY PRESENT 


By H. B. TUKEY, Chief in Research 
New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 


The rootstocks upon which fruit 
trees are propagated are beginning 
to receive some of the attention that 
they so badly need. This is brought 
about by a series of circumstances. 
First, as one after the other the vari- 
ous limiting factors in fruit produc- 
tion are met and conquered, a new 
factor steps up to take its place. 
Problems of pollination and fruit set, 
culture, nutrition, and even insects 
and diseases are under commercial 
control, at least. And while root- 
stocks in common use have given a 
fairly good account of themselves, 
there are limitations to each and 
every one—limitations which make 
an improvement desirable. Pear 
rootstocks are subject to blight, 
peach rootstocks are susceptible to 
nematodes, apple rootstocks are sus- 
ceptible to root rots, and cherry root- 
stocks are tender to winter cold. 
Further, there is at the moment much 
interest in dwarf fruit trees es- 


pecially among landscape architects, 
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suburban gardeners, and home or- 
chardists, all of whom desire small 


—¥, 
5" 
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The new rootstocks should be introduced not blindly as "dwarfing rootstocks" but each type 

independently for what it is. Above: Six-year-old trees of Baldwin/Malling | (semi-dwart). 
Note uniformity of growth and good tree characters. 
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This type of dwarf tree isa nice 
home garden but hardly adapted to 


commercial apple production. T 
tree of Grimes Golden /Mailing IX’ lors 


dwarfing). The young lady is 2 years old the 
same age as the tree. 


trees somewhat ornamental in nature 
and which will come into bearing 
early. Finally, commercial fruit 
growers are asking for trees slightly 
smaller than the standard which may 
be more easily sprayed, pruned, 
thinned, and harvested, to the end 
that a higher proportion of No. | 
fruit and lower cost of production 
may be secured—a so-called “con- 
trolled”’ tree. 

To meet some of these problems, 
especially the problem of the dwarf 
tree and the controlled tree, root- 


stocks are now available which offer - 


much promise. They are propagated 
not from seed, but by such vegetative 
means as root cuttings and layers, so 
that each individual plant of a given 
type is identical to each other plant 
of that type. 

Most prominent among these root- 
stocks are the “Malling” rootstocks, 
so named because they have been 
standardized and developed by the 
East Malling Research Station in 
England. They comprise some 17 
types or lines of apple rootstocks and 
several quince, cherry, plum, and 
pear types. Such rootstocks are 
called clones and are given type or 
varietal names as “Malling I”, “Mall- 
ing IX”, and “Malling XVI”. They 
are analagous in every respect to 
scion varieties, such as the McIntosh 
apple, the Bartlett pear, and the 
Montmorency cherry. When used as 
rootstocks for a scion variety, there- 
fore, the resultant fruit tree is com- 
posed not only of a named scion 
variety but also of a named root- 
stock. 

This new development in the root- 
stock field is full of potentialities, 
some desirable and some undesirable. 
But in any event, the entire develop- 
ment depends in its initial stages 
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‘upon introducing each clonal! root- 
stock true to name and for what it is. 
That is, the performance of a given 
scion variety, as McIntosh, differs 
widely on each of the different root- 
stocks. McIntosh on the Malling IX 
rootstock, for example, may produce 
a tree only 4 or 5 feet tall, whereas 
on the Malling I rootstock it may be 
10 feet tall. The one may bloom and 
carry fruit the first year set, whereas 
the other may not bear for 3 or 4 
years. McIntosh on the Malling V1 
rootstock leans badly. Cortland on 
the Malling XIII rootstock is a low, 
roundish, early-fruiting, and produc- 
tive tree. McIntosh on the Malling 
XIII rootstock comes into fruiting 
later than on the Malling I rootstock, 
and so on. 

In performance, then, these root- 
stocks are as different as scion varie- 
ties. To get the rootstocks mixed 
and to deliver to a purchaser such a 
mixture under the guise of “dwarf 
trees” is as bad as delivering a mixed 
planting of Delicious, Northern Spy, 
Rome Beauty, and Winesap apples 
under the designation “red apples.” 
Admittedly, much of the dissatisfac- 
tion with dwarf trees in the past has 
been the unreliability of the root- 
stocks. Now there has been dropped 
into the lap of the nursery industry 
certain standardized rootstocks that 
offer real promise to nurserymen and 
fruit growers alike. 

But what can be done to ensure 
that the material is true to name? 
One recognizes at once that the prob- 
lem is not unlike that presented by 
a scion variety, excepting that with 
rootstocks it is much worse. A scion 
variety can be identified by its leaf 
characters and growth habits in the 
nursery row, and frequently in the 
dormant condition in the nursery 
cellar, at least sufficiently to reduce 
flagrant mistakes. But the rootstock, 
once it is budded and the top cut off, 
is not so easily identified. Finally, 
supposing a mistake in the scion 
variety has been made, it can at least 
be top-worked, but the mistake in 
the rootstock is buried in the ground 
and calls for replanting. Unlike-the 
buried mistakes of doctors, the mis- 
takes with rootstocks are perpetuated 
to the disgust of the customer and 
the loss of his trade. 

And so, as with a scion variety, the 
first step in maintaining rootstock 
material true to name deals with’ the 
source of the material. Unfortunate- 
ly, mixtures in commercial dwarfing 
rootstocks are already in the trade. 
One lot of commercial Doucin pur- 
chased on the market and now grow- 
ing on the grounds of the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva contains a mixture of 
three different dwarfing types, which 
it used as rootstocks would produce 
three distinct types of trees. 

-New York State nurserymen have 
attempted to solve this part of the 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Shipments of war material must have the “green light.” 
Roadbeds need inspection and maintenance — bridges, 
railheads, and war shipments must be protected against 

saboteurs, wear and tear. So old-fashioned handcars and 
maintenance equipment give way to modern railroad 
machinery, much of which is powered by Briggs & Stratton 
4-cycle, air-cooled gasoline motors. These sturdy, easy- 
starting motors can ‘always be depended on to do their 
part in protecting and maintaining vital rail lines! 





Users are urged to check their motors at 
regular intervals to insure top performance 
and longer life. If parts or service are 
needed, go to your dealer or an Authorized 
Briggs & Stratton Service Station. 


Briggs & Stratton motors, from % to 6 
h.p., are “drafted” for the duration — and 
are available only to those whose equip- 
ment is serving the war program — or for 
“essential” civilian uses. If your products 
fall in these classes we will try to serve you. 


BRIGGS& STRATTON CORP., Milwaukee, Wis..U.S.A. 
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Spirit of 1943! At the Marshall Orchard, Fitchburg, Mass. This orchard worker, John 
Demanch, rides to work on his bicycle. Tire and gasoline rationing will cause many 
another worker to do likewise as restrictions become more severe. 


~ LABOR ROUNDUP 


By DEAN HALLIDAY 


WHAT is the harvesting outlook from the 
What can growers do 
about getting harvest help? What is be- 
ing done in the various fruit belts’ about 
the labor shortage? 
ment doing about it? 
These questions only lead to others 
when the problem of harvest help is 
raised. The whole problem of labor to 
pick and pack this year’s fruit crops is a 
big question mark throughout the nation. 
In some areas the supply of farm labor 
still is adequate. In other sections, how- 
ever, fruit may rot on the trees for lack 
of pickers. In a jigsaw situation one fact 
stands out—almost every fruitgrower will 
have to work out his labor problem for 
himself. There is no national plan that 
will work everywhere, and few sectional 
plans that offer a thorough solution. 
The government is doing what it can 
under the circumstances to help farmers 
and fruitgrowers to make the most of the 


farm labor supply available for this year.’ 


Actually, the administration is more con- 
cerned about what may happen next year. 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Wickard, only recently pointed out that 
n°xt year there is a real danger that 
shortage of labor will seriously cut into 
wartime farm production. 

Insofar as this year’s farm labor short- 
age is concerned, the government has 
been able to do a little, but very little, 
towards relieving the situation. 

The War Manpower Commission has 
given the Department of Agriculture the 
responsibility for housing and transport- 
ing farm workers, but Congress refused to 
vote funds to carry out this program. As 
a result the Department of Agriculture 
has been able to do nothing in a big way 
about transporting workers into areas 
where needed. 

In acknowledging this situation, Secre- 
tary Wickard, himself, points out that in 
Florida alone there are several thousand 
farm workers who can find little to do. 
“Usually,” he says, “these workers move 
north, but this year they don’t have gaso- 
line or tires to drive their old jalopies, 
and they haven’t train fare.” 

Half a million dollars has been wheedled 
from the President’s Emergency Fund to 
enable the Department of Agriculture to 
make a small, a very small, beginning to- 
ward transporting farm workers. The 
FSA will administer the plan for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and will work 
closely with state and county War Boards, 
and with the U. S: Employment Service. 

As Secretary Wickard has had to point 
out, his department’s work on housing has 
been confined to the migrant labor camps 
of the Farm Security Administration. 
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What is the govern- . 


Claude R. - 


“These camps,” he says, “have been most 
useful in the areas where they are located, 
but there are not nearly enough of them 
to make any real dent in the national 
housing problem for farm workers.” 

In general, according to Secretary 
Wickard, this is how the federal program 
will work: 

First, each farmer or fruitgrower will 
hire as many workers as he can find in 
his own neighborhood, just as he has in 
the past. If he needs more help, he will 
go to his local U. S. Employment Service 
or to his County War Board. These 
offices in turn, will try to find workers 
who live nearby. When not enough work- 
ers can be found close to home, the FSA 
will arrange transportation over the 
longer distances. Under this plan, fruit 
growers who want workers must pay for 
transportation up to 200 miles, and FSA 
will pay for all additional mileage. 

Certain standards of wages and living 
conditions must be met before FSA will 
undertake to transport workers, according 
to Secretary Wickard. Fruitgrowers will 
be required to pay the newcomers at the 
same rates that prevail in the community 
for each kind of work, and under no con- 
ditions may they pay them less than 30 
cents an hour, or its equivalent on a piece 
rate basis. Fruitgrowers would also have 
to agree to give the workers employment 
for at least three quarters of the time 
they are in the area, not counting Sun- 
days. ‘ Also, they must be provided with 
satisfactory housing. 

In addition to the Federal plan as out- 
lined, certain sectional plans for obtaining 
harvest labor have been worked out. 
Most complete among these is the plan 
put forward by the Appalachian Apple 
Service, under the direction of secretary- 
manager, Carroll R. Miller. 

This plan, according to Miller, is not 
self-starting and requires work on the 
part of the grower. Here’s how: 

First, grower should establish his actual 
need of help. Take last season’s harvest 
payrolls, check every name, ‘finding out 
whether each one will be available this 
year. 

This type of checkup by 27 orchardists 
in Berkeley County, West Virginia, gave 
conclusive evidence, according to Miller, 
that 48 percent of last year’s help is not 
now available. 

Next step, says Miller, is for growers 
to canvass thoroughly all other sources 
of harvest help first. Don’t use the schools 
unless necessary, for two reasons: it is 
rather expensive to the schools, and the 
pupils are not as good help as more ma- 
ture people. 

Individual growers should work through 
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County Agricultural War Planning Com: 


mittee. Have this committee confer with” 


WPA chiefs in county. Have the commit 


tee also confer with all factories and roi ; 


dustries in county not working on war or 


defense orders. Ask them if it would be 


possible to close down, wholly or in pa 
for the peak harvest period and urge their 
employees to go to the orchards. Confer 
with all other plants about getting their 
employees to pick apples Saturdays or 
part-days, where the 40-hour week or 
short days give chance. Do the same 
through Chamber of Commerce with the 
merchants in county. Stores have off days 
and may be glad to help their employees 
in this. Confer with State Road Com. 
mission chiets in county about getting 
their men and trucks to help, through 
layoff or other workable plan. 

Schools, according to Miller present a 
difficult problem. Best plan, he thinks, 


-at peak of harvest (late Sept.—early Oct.) 


is to have -upper grades of schools (high 
schools and eighth grade) close, if acute 
need exists. Pupils and teachers then 
start 2-week vocational educational course 
in the orchards, the instructors going 
along as supervisors. Growers to pay the 
teachers foreman’s wages, whether they 
are additionally paid their regular salaries 
or not. 

It is believed that, under the war emer- 


gency, school buses can be used to trans- * 


port children to orchards, before and after 
the regular day’s “school runs” for the 
buses. In opinion of growers it is believed 
inadvisable to try to work a whole bus 
load at one orchard. Plan calls for de- 
positing about 15 pupils at one orchard, 
with instructor, another similar group at 
another nearby orchard, and so on. 

Some special precautions must be ob- 
served by the orchardist. He must have 
“safe” drinking water for the youngsters; 
must have adequate toilet facilities. He 
must not underpay the pupils just because 
they are young: must pay them standard 
rates if working on _ piecework, ete. 
Growers using the pupils will also pay 
mileage for buses incurred in bringing 
the pupils; which is to their advantage, 
since it saves the grower sending his own 
trucks to gather up help. 

In Maine, under the Food for Victory 
Farm Placement Program, federal and 
state agencies are coordinating their 
efforts to make farm workers available. 
The U.S. Employment Service adminis- 
ters this program assisted by educational 
groups, agricultural agencies, and private 
employers. Forty-five Smith-Hughes 
teachers are appointed local farm place- 
ment officers and each has been assigned 
an area. Necessary travel funds have 
been provided by the State. Last year 
some schools arranged classes so that 
boys could be available for picking apples 
in the afternoons. In at least one com- 
munity the Smith-Hughes teacher ac- 
cepted farmer requests for workers and 
secured boys to fill these orders. The 
program this season should result in an 
expansion of this helpful service. Ideas 
already being put in operation include 
enrollment of students, use of slides at 
the movies followed by the enrolling of 
workers after the show, use of workers 
from boys’ and girls’ summer camps, Or- 
ganization of Boy Scout work camps, an 
use of temporary housing facilities at can- 
ning factories to encourage workers from 
outside a district to accept employment. 

California has an “all out” program to 
secure harvest labor for fruitgrowers. A 
“Food for Victory” drive directed by the 
San Francisco Wartime Harvest Council 
is recruiting school boys and girls, men 
and women volunteers, as well as munici- 
pal employees to work during vacations 
on fruit farms. Fruit camps are being 
established for women workers and the 
American Youth Hostels have establis 





a number of field headquarters and camps 


to care for girl workers in orchards 
groves. 
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Tue Snohomish County Berry 
Growers Association was formed in 
1927. It is a voluntary cooperative, 
the growers, 150 of them, pooling 
their output and dividing the profits. 
Snohomish County spreads out from 
the middle of the eastern shore of 
Puget Sound fifty miles east, thirty- 
six miles north and south. Raspber- 
ries, boysenberries and cherries are 
grown, but the strawberry is queen. 
Cheap rent, sandy soil, rail, motor 
and water transportation made this 
locality a good center for strawberry 
farms. 

In the big, busy factory, O. B. 
Cameron, Manager of the Associa- 
tion, took us around and explained 
each step of the operation. Crates of 
the red, ripe, juicy heart-shaped fruit 
glistening with their own moisture 
were stacked up before a washer. 
“They are picked right into the 
crates and hulled in the field,” Mr. 
Cameron explained. “They are 
brought right in off the field and 
packed the same day. We operate a 
day and night shift. We have thirty- 


five workers during the season.” 
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The girls, in clean aprons and 
caps, did not seem rushed. They 
talked and laughed at their work, 
and plopped crimson globules of 
tempting fruit into their mouths 
every twice in a while. Each crate 
was put into the washer where a 
constant flow of water swirled over 
them -without bruising any. The 
berries were run from there over a 
screen that separated the big from 
the little. The big berries run into 
a slicer that cuts them up for better 
absorption of the sugar. The little 
ones were packed as is into gleaming 
tin cans. As each crate was emptied 
into the washer, it was picked up by 
a boy and set into a sterilizing solu- 
tion. 

From the washer the berries were 
run along a gulley where girls picked 
them over. The good little berries 
danced merrily along, but the sus- 
pected ones were tossed into white 
pans that looked like dishpans and 
moved along to a table where girls 
with sharp-pointed knives picked out 
the flaws. The last trip took the 

(Continued on page 13) 
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RASPBERRIES » BOYSENBERRIES + CHERRIES 
BUT THE 


STRAWBERRY IS QUEEN 


IN SNOHOMISH COUNTY 


OF BERRY GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
By EDNA JOHNSON 


Upper left—Life is just a bowl of berries! 


Center—Pickers on the 200-acre strawberry 
farm owned by Paul Due. 


Lower right—Families can pick their fill at 
6c a pound. 
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This is the Marshall Farm tally slip. 


PROTECTS, YET CHECKS PICKERS 
TALLY SLIP SIMPLIFIES LABOR PAY OFF 
By JONAS HOWARD 


Wirn kind, amount and reliabil- 
ity of picking labor fluctuating wide- 
ly this harvest season, ways of 
accounting for harvest help and 
amount of fruit picked must be 
changed so as to satisfy a wide va- 
riety of conditions. High turnover 
in workers plus the relatively un- 
organized conditions that are likely 
to prevail bring new problems in 
accounting. 

The Marshall Farm at Fitchburg, 
Mass., has used a system of account- 
ing which is well adapted to today’s 
rapidly changing conditions. The 
Tally Slip shown in the illustration 
is given to the picker at the begin- 
ning of each day’s work. String is 
provided so he may hang it around 
his neck. The pickers are sent out 
in gangs of 25 with a foreman in 
charge and a checker to check and 
inspect the fruit turned in. When a 
picker has filled one or two pails 
(two pails equal a bushel), he brings 
them to the nearest loading station 
in his row and calls “check.” The 


checker then punches his tally card 
for the amount of fruit harvested. 
Fruit is next loaded into orchard 
crates for transportation to the pack- 
ing shed. 

At the end of the day, the picker 
turns in his tally card and is paid his 
day's wages which consists of the 
piece rate per pail times the number 
of pails picked. At the Marshall 
Farm the whole card completely 
punched is worth $4.95 although 
$5.00 is paid as an incentive for fill- 
ing out the card. 

When all pickers have been paid, 
the number of bushels picked and 
the amount of money paid can be 
determined by totaling the tally 
cards. This figure can be checked 
by counting the number of bushels 
brought to the packing shed or cold 
storage. 

The tally card accounting system 
has proved itself to be accurate. 
quick, and able to take care of large 
numbers of workers with a minimum 
of bookkeeping. 


22,000 bushel capacity cold storage at the orchard of George Marshall, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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ROOTSTOCKS 


(Continued from page 7) 


problem by forming a cooperative 
association, the New York State 
Rootstock Co-Operative, to propa- 
gate rootstock material in one large 
block where it can more easily be 
under the eyes of specialists in the 
field. Unfortunately, one of the dis- 
advantages of this procedure is that 
what is everybody’s business be- 
comes nobody's business, and the 
planting may suffer in consequence. 
Nevertheless, the motive behind the 
plan is commendable, and in the 
right direction of trying to have the 
new rootstocks true to name at the 
source. 

An alternative plan, which has cer- 
tain advantages, is for each nursery- 
man to maintain a stool block of his 
own. He can look after the block 
himself, he has the material at hand 
when he wants it, and he can plan 
accordingly. On the other hand, 
some of these rootstocks are easily 
contused, so that a shoot misplaced 
or dropped in an adjacent row can 
result in serious mixtures; and any 
surplus stock which an_ individual 
might have would naturally be dis- 
posed of to some other nurseryman, 
thus multiplying the problem. Never- 
theless, this system has its advan- 
tages, and some system of imspection 
and roguing could undoubtedly be 
worked out which would reduce the 
chance for errors. 

But even though the rootstocks 
are maintained in inspected and 
rogued stoolblocks, there is still the 
possibility of mixtures or of mis- 
naming in the nursery row. Once the 
rootstocks are budded and the tops 
cut, the chances of finding and.-cor- 
recting the mistakes are small, ex- 
cepting with such a rootstock as the 
Malling IX which has root charac- 
ters which make it relatively easy to 
identify. 

To meet this situation some sys- 
tem of inspection could be employed, 
in which the lining-out stock would 
he inspected and rogued during the 
first growing season, and properly 
designated with some substantial and 
semi-permanent marker. ‘The trees 
would thus be carried along until 
they were dug as l-year-old or 2- 
year-old plants. They would then be 
labelled with the name of both scion 
variety and rootstock and be ready 
for the trade. 

The problem still remains, how- 
ever, of introducing the finished trees 
for what they are, that is, delivering 
to a customer a small tree, a medium- 
sized tree, or whatever it is that he 
wants. Several New York State 
nurserymen, recognizing the possi- 
bilities with these new rootstocks, 
are already listing not only the fruit 
varietal name, but also the name of 
the rootstock and the characteristics 
of the tree it will produce. 
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‘another improvement over blanket- 
ing all dwarf trees together under 
such a nondescript name as “dwarf 
trees.” Agreement has been reached 
on certain desirable combinations 
and they have been listed in cata- 
logues as such. Accordingly, a cus- 
tomer can secure McIntosh/IX (very 
dwarf), McIntosh/I (semi-dwarf), 
McIntosh/XIII (semi-standard), 
and McIntosh/Domestic Seedlings 
(standard). This is another step in 
the right direction and 1s an evidence 
of fine cooperation. 

For convenience and uniformity 
in naming, a simple system has been 
suggested by a committee of the 
Northeastern Rootstock Conference. 
The scion variety is mentioned first, 
a diagonal bar represents the union, 
and the name of the rootstock fol- 
lows. Thus “McIntosh/Malling I” 
means a fruit tree composed of Mc- 
Intosh as the scion variety and Mall- 
ing I as the rootstock. Where the 
rootstock is of seedling material the 
word “seedling” becomes part of the 
rootstock name, as “French Crab 
Seedling” or “McIntosh/Delicious 
Seedling.” If the word “seedling” 
is not used, it is understood that the 
rootstock is of clonal material. In 
this way a correct value can easily be 
placed upon the tree and one knows 
at once whether the rootstocks are 
seedling in origin or clonal. 

It may be of interest to some to 
know that there are already on the 
statute books of some states, provi- 
sions which if enforced could control 
the sale of fruit trees if and when 
certified. Further, this certification 
could only be done by recognized 
certifying agencies already in opera- 
tion, such as those which handle the 
certification of seeds and seed po- 
tatoes. 

So.long as nurserymen maintain 
the rootstocks true to name and so 
long as planters receive what they 
ask for, there probably will be no 
demand for certification; but if in- 
terest in improved rootstocks de- 
velops as it may and if buyers are 
disappointed by mixtures and un- 
trueness to name in planting stock, 
there is no question that public reac- 
tion will demand some method of 
certification. In fact, some nursery- 
men have even played with the idea 
that certification of this kind might 
be a very good move on the part of 
the nursery industry to use in the 
introduction of true-to-name varie- 
ties of fruit trees on true-to-name 
certified rootstocks. 

The registering of rootstocks has 
been proposed as a method of im- 
Proving the rootstock situation. 
Surely any constructive method on 
the face of it seems commendable 
and worthy of careful consideration. 
But it must be clear just what is 
Meant by the word “registration.” If 


it means merely recording the name 
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MORALE IS A LOT 


Siuty: She baked that 


being nagged. 


* 


the courage. 


we fight for? 








because she knows you like to swipe it—always did. 


It’s your reward for weeding her flower bed without 


And she’s been sewing those buttons on that shirt 
you like to put on in the evenings—just a lot of litdle 
things that happen day after day in millions of happy 
American homes like yours. 


And these little things all add up to something very 
big—they mean America is unbeatable because of the 
; spirit and “morale” of its people. 


One of the little things many Americans want as a 
right is a cold and relaxing glass of beer when the day’s 
work is done. It doesn’t even have to be beer—it can 
be a glass of lemonade or buttermilk. 


A small thing, surely—not of crucial importance to 
any of us. And yet—morale is a lot of little things like 
this. Little things that help to lift the spirits, keep up 


And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
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OF LITTLE THINGS 


gingerbread and put it there 


* * 

















and the plant characters as is done in 
copyrighting and patenting, that is 
one thing and does not differ mate- 


rially from those methods. If it 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


means certifying, that is still an- 

other. On the other hand, if it 

means thinking in terms of blooded 
(Continued on page 13) 
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® Because of the 
action that takes - 
place in septic tanks—owners are ex- 
tremely careful what products are used 
for sanitary cleaning purposes. Here is 
good news for all owners of septic tanks. 

It is no longer necessary to scrub 
and scour toilet bowls to insure com- 
plete toilet sanitation. A detailed re- 
port by eminent scientific authorities 
shows how quickly and thoroughly 
Sani-Flush cleans toilet bowls without 
messy work. It proves—without a 
shadow of doubt—that Sani-Flush is 
one toilet cleaner which is perfectly safe 
in all types of septic tanks, used accord- 
ing to the simple directions on the can. 


FREE FACTS: This authoritative report is 
available for use by septic tank owners. 
It’s free. For complete information just 


address a post-card to The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Company, Dept. F-1, Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 














BABY CHICKS 


COLONIAL CHICKS: WORLD’S LARGEST CAPACITY 
means rock bottom prices. Leading breeds. Catalog 
Free. COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Pleasant Hill, 
Missouri, Marion, Ghio. _ 





FOR SALE 


“HYDRAULIC FRUIT JUICE PRESS. 
FRUIT FARM, Waterville, 





ONE NO. 6C 
FRANK FARNSWORTH 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE 50 GALLON POWER SPRAYER WITH 
RUBBER TIRES. C. E. GRIENER COMPANY, 43 8. 
Delaware Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


FOR SALE: FARQU HAR AND MT. 

Presses, all sizes, and rebuilt. 

RUNKLES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
2. 


Trenton, 





GILEAD re IDE R 
Supplies. W. G. 
185 Oakland St., 


WHISKY BARRELS—$2. 50 EAC 1H, ~5-$12.00, 10-$23.00, 
20-$44.00, 50-$105.00. Other Bargains, Glass Gallon 
Jugs, Bushel Hampers, Cotton Duck Canvass, Sugar 
SHO-OFF ORCHARDS PRODUCTS CO., Peoria, 


HELP WANTED - 
STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY. RELIABLE ‘MAN “OR 
woman wanted to call on farmers. No experience re- 
quired. Pleasant work. Home every night. Make up to 
$15.00 in a day. Wonderful new proposition. Particulars 
free. McNESS COMPANY, Dept. 621, Freeport, Illinois. 


NURSERY STOCK 


LATHAM RASPBERRY PLANTS FOR FALL DELIV- 
ery. A. B. COLEMAN & SON, Aitkin, Minnesota. 











FRUIT TREES, ne AND ROOT GRAFTS AT 
Bargain 1 Prices. E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Virginia. 


ee NURSES TRAINING ‘SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK AS A TRAINED PRAC- 
tical nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. CHI- 





























CAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, F-9, Chicago, Illinois. 
PATENTS 
NATIONAL TRADE MARK COMPANY, MUNSEY 


Building, Washington, D. C. 


SONGWRITERS 
SONGWRITERS, WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, PRO- 
fit Sharing Plan. ALLIED MUSIC, Dept. 58, 204 East 
Fourth, Cincinnati, i, Ohio. eee ys 3 


USED CONTAINERS 


FOR SALE ONC ‘E USED APPLE BOXES, COLLAPS- 
ible orange crates, spinach and apple bushels, berry 
crates, pea and bean hampers, etc. ZEIDMAN COM- 
PANY, 2663 E. 32 Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED 


SONG POEMS WANTED FOR MUSICAL SETTING. 
Send poem for consideration. FIVE STAR MUSIC 
MASTERS, 716 Beacon Building, Boston, Massachusetts. 


TO = FIVE THOUSAND BUSHELS OR MORE 
hard run apples. State varieties and lowest 
price. CHAS. THOMASON, Star-Route, Ensley, Alabama. 
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lead arsenate. 


jury appeared in several orchards 
near Columbus, even where only a 
single application was made of 2 
pounds of acid lead arsenate, 
pounds of lime to the 100 gallons 
with one pound of zinc sulphate in- 
cluded. Since many growers seem 
to be unaware of the cause of these 
severe symptoms, it may be of inter- 
est to give a fairly complete descrip- 
tion of what one may expect from 
water soluble arsenic on critical oc- 
casions. 

In the University orchard a shuck 
fall application was made on May 18 
and the next regular spray on June | 
Severe injury began to appear about 
five weeks later, immediately follow- 
ing a series of rainy days with an 
occasional hot humid day. The large 
leaves at the basal half of the outer 
shoots fell first. In the early stages 
of the leaf injury large water-soaked 
areas appeared which exuded a 
sugary ooze. Thus, at this stage the 
injury could be easily mistaken for 
that of Bacterium pruni. Shortly, 
these areas died, shrunk, and broke 


? 


away in part or entirely from the 
still-hanging leaves. Shoot growth 
ceased and the tip leaves showed 


marginal burning, turned yellowish 
green and rolled upward as shown 
in Figure 1-A. Foliage in general 
over the tree lost its deep green cast. 
Small circular and oval cankers ap- 
peared on the current season wood at 
the base of the leaf petioles, as de- 
scribed by the New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station, 1926. Some cankers 
completely girdled the twigs and 
exuded considerable gum. This 
gumming was confined mostly to the 
current shoots and last year’s wood. 
It was interesting to note that ring- 
ing of the shoots by arsenic cankers 





occurred in some orchards where the 
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No arsenical injury was apparent. 



















Figure 3. Above peach tree was sprayed with two applications of basic 


(See text). 


ARSENICAL INJURY ON PEACHES 


(Continued from page 5) 


recommended zinc sulphate had been 
employed as a safener. An example 
is shown in Figure 1-O. The foliage 
suddenly died remaining intact. 
(From F. W. Wing orchard, near 
Carroll, Ohio). 

Qn the limited number of trees of 
each variety in the University or- 
chard it was evident that the greatest 
amount of acid lead arsenate injury 
appeared on Halehaven, with Ro- 
chester, Golden Jubilee, Elberta and 
South Haven showing progressively 
less injury. The most severely 
affected Halehaven tree is shown in 
Figure 2. 

Arsenical injury on fruit, as shown 
in Figure 1-B, caused malformation, 
shallow and deep cracking, and 
shriveled sunken brown areas on the 
exposed cheeks. Due to the light 
crop year, no statement could be 
made on varietal susceptibility of the 
fruit to arsenic injury. Of those few 
trees bearing peaches, the Elberta 
and Golden Jubilee showed more 
fruit injury than the South Haven. 

Adjoining the above trees receiv- 
ing acid lead arsenate a 6-acre block 
of peach trees was sprayed with 5 
pounds basic lead arsenate and 
pounds of hydrated lime in 100 gal- 
lons. The greater amount of basic 
lead arsenate was used because it 
contains a lower percentage of effec- 


cnn 


tive arsenic than the acid form. Zine 
sulphate is not necessary as 4 
safener. Trees sprayed with this 


mixture showed practically no af- 
senical injury. This would seem 
worthy of emphasis since weather 
conditions in this locality were ideal 
for abundant arsenical injury. Cali- 
fornia has long used basic lead 
arsenate as a peach spray in place of 
the standard acid form employed i. 

(Continued on page 14) ; 
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~ "QUEEN STRAWBERRY 
(Continued from page 9). 


berries into fifty gallon barrels or 

thirty pound cans. The barrels are 
set under one hopper and the cans 
run along a gulley to a center where 
sugar drops on thenr from a cluster 
of hoppers. Just so much sugar 
drops down, by automatic control. 

The huge containers of snow-white 

sweet crystals would have made Mr. 

Henderson weep, or laugh. Rubber 

bands, nice fresh red rubber, were 

put around the cans’ necks ‘to keep 
moisture out. 

What happens then? Approxi- 
mately ten percent of the berries 
raised in this county go to the fresh 
fruit market. And if you are ever 
in Washington state, and hold on to 
your appetite until the locals come 
in, you'll taste something that is 
something. Most of the crop goes 
into the frozen pack. Some goes into 
preserves. The frozen berries have 
some advantages for making pre- 
serves. They are already cleaned; 
sugar goes farther. The processor 
may put one pound of sugar in each 
three pounds of berries, in the thirty 
pound cans. Whatever the actual 
cost of frozen berries is not yet de- 
cided as far as OPA ceiling is con- 
cerned, but the Association is doing 
all it can to ease the strain on its 
members. 

In normal years the county boasts 
of 375 acres per year, value some- 
thing near $100,000. This varies 
with the amount of sunshine the 
weatherman rations and the labor 
problem. The growers, the Associa- 
tion, the federal government and 
every civic and official agency has 
tried to help on the latter. The gov- 
ernment set up very comfortable 
migratory labor camps; places of 
business were shut down so that 
patriotic people could go out and 
pick; children were dismissed from 
school so they could help, and wages 
were top. But the problem is still a 
headache. Farmers allow you to 
come and pick your fill, at six cents 
a pound. Many families and groups 
make up picnics for pickers. 

The strawberry business is a com- 
munity enterprise. The freezing is 
done in Everett. Trucks take the 
packed berries into Everett, six miles 
distant. After freezing they are 
shipped in refrigerated cars all over 
the United States. The Association 
does its own selling through brokers. 
It maintains a contact man who deals 
with the brokers. No grower who 
belongs, sells independently, al- 
though some of the biggest growers 
In the county do not belong to the 
Association. There is some traffic 
in selling plants, but the members for 
the most part stick to the program. 
At the end of the season the profits 


are summed up, the help paid, all 


(Continued on page 14) 


when repairs are needed. 





So far as may be consistent with the 


Ask your Cletrac dealer for his advice and suggestions. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. © CLEVELAND, OHIO 

























ee depends upon the maximum output of every individual and every 
piece of equipment. An hour’s time lost is an hour never to be regained. 


rt assigned to us in the War Pro- 
gram, we are continuing to supply Cletrac owners with essential parts to keep 
their Cletracs in operating condition. 


For your own protection, because of the shortages of critical materials, we 


urge you to conserve the equipment you now have. 


Inspect it frequently, lubricate it properly, maintain it care- 
fully, replace worn parts promptly, and anticipate your need 
for repair parts well in advance so that you will lose no time 














CLETRAC CRAWLER TRACTORS 


GASOLINE AND DIESEL 








IMPROVED ROOTSTOCKS 
(Continued from page 11) 


livestock and their offspring, it is a 
question just how this would apply 
to the nursery business where a 
given rootstock is regenerated or 
propagated not by sexual methods 
but by such a sexual means as layers, 
cuttings and the like. While in the 
livestock industry it is important to 
register the sire, the dam, and the 
offspring, and to record their per- 
formances through generation after 
generation, the same situation does 
not apply to horticultural material. 
Once a plant is secured it may be 
maintained indefinitely by such 
horticultural technique as budding, 
grafting, and propagation from cut- 
tings and layers. 

Finally, there is a question whether 
the problem with rootstocks should 
be left to small groups within a 


State, to the State itself, or be en- | 


larged and thought of from the na- 
tional point of view. From.a selfish 
individual standpoint, it might be 
argued that the policy of hands-off 
is best, so that the individual who 
subscribes to high standards stands 


out in contrast to the others and re- 
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ceives his reward in satisfied custo- 
mers and better business. But-look- 
ing at the problem from the larger 
point of view, namely, the advance- 
ment of the nursery industry along 
sound lines, the development of con- 
fidence in the nursery industry, and 
the advance in horticulture from im- 
proved fruit trees, it would seem that 
some recognition of the rootstock 
problem by the nursery trade as a 
whole, is desirable. Just as grades 
and standards for nursery stock have 
been set by the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, just so there 
may well be some thought upon the 
rootstock problem from the national 
point of view. It would be a con- 
structive step if the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen should take 
this entire matter under advisement. 


FALSE TEETH 


60 DAYS TRIAL 
SEND NO MONEY 


Now, you too, can have beautiful, 
lifelike false teeth made to order for 
you from your own mouth impres- 
Sion. Sent by mail! Send name and 
address! We'll send you FREE - 
pression material, full directions, il- 
lustrated literature! Newest style den- 
tal pilates. ioney-Back Guarantee of 
Satisfaction. Wri 


















Parker Dental Lab., 127 N.Dearborn St., Dept.50,Chicago, I1f. 
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FIRESTONE TIRE “GIRDLE” ° 


Something of an innovation and a direct 
outgrowth of the nation’s rubber emergency 
is a new cotton cord protector for tire 
inner tubes that will add thousands of miles 
to thousands of old tires already pronounced 
unfit for use and ticketed for the scrap heap, 
which has just been announced by the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron, Ohio. 

The “girdle” contains no rubber and is 
shaped in a full circle to fit snugly and neatly 
around the tube, and affords the tube com- 
plete protection from chafing. 





The “girdle contains no rubber... 


FARM BUILDING PLANS ° 


The WPB permits any construction with 
lumber up to $1,000 without priorities on 
the farm or in the orchard, and, as a special 
service to fruitgrowers and farmers, The 
Celotex Corporation offers a series of 12 
plans for building and remodeling farm 
buildings and storages. 

These plans offer no new-tangled ideas, 
but are all time-tried and proved housing 
methods that owners themselves have found 
profitable and helpful, according to Charles 
P. Tobin, head of the company’s farm 
department. 

Write for your set today which will be 
sent to you free of charge, by the Public 
Relations Department, The Celotex Cor- 
poration, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


X DISEASE KILLER * 


Leading plant pathologists have stated 
that the X disease of peach trees, a virus 
which is spread by the wild chokecherry 
bush or weed, can be successfully controlled 
if all chokecherry weeds within 500 feet of 
the peach orchard are completely controlled. 

Just recently, Du Pont chemists developed 
a new product, known as ammonium sul- 
famate, which proved to be equal if not 
superior to sodium chlarate in tests made 
by New York State plant pathologists. 
Ammonium sulfamate has the advantage of 
not being a fire hazard and in animal- 
feeding tests, it has been tound to be non- 
toxic. Ammonium sulfamate will also kill 
a wider range of other plants than sodium 
chlorate, such as: poison ivy, poison oak, 
ragweed, and many others. 

If you are troubled with any of these, 
or your orchard has fallen victim to the 
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fatal X disease, write the E. I. Du Pont De 
Nemours & Co., Public Relations Dept., 
Wilmington, Delaware, for complete details. 


SANI-FLUSH ® 


The Hygienic Products Company, Canton, 
Ohio, announces that’ Skinner & Sherman, 
Inc., one of the nation’s leading authorities, 
have analyzed the action of Sani-Flush on 
septic tanks and found that neither the tank 
nor the bacteria can be harmed. 

In the experimental work conducted at 
the laboratory, it was established that bac- 
terial action goes on normally in the septic 
tank when Sani-Flush is used. 

Septic tanks are constructed of steel, 
concrete, and vitrified tile. The direct ac- 
tion of an acid salt, such as sodium acid 
sulphate, has no effect on vitrified tile which 
is by nature, acid resistant. However, un- 
less an acid salt is neutralized it will attack 
steel and concrete, but in the normal use 
of septic tanks, household wastes from 
toilets, sinks, wash bowls and tubs, flow 
directly into the tank. These wastes are 


alkaline and this alkalinity will neutralize 
all or most of the acidity of Sani-Flush 
under normal conditions. 





Fits snugly around the tube .. . 


BOOKLETS ° 


To meet the current demand for informa- 
tion on child diet, the growers of Sunkist 
oranges and lemons present the seventh re- 
vised edition of a 40-page booklet, “Feeding 
the Child For Health.” If you would like 
a copy of this valuable booklet, write the 
Educational Division, California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, Sunkist Bldg., Los An- 
geles, California. 


Ask your county agent for a copy of the 
WPB National Scrap Harvest Handbook 
for Workers. 








DESERVES ANOTHER 


On this page each month AMERI- 
CAN FRUIT GROWER presents new 
products, services and bulletins of in- 
terest to growers. We do this in an 
| effort to be of real help to our readers. 
Since "one good turn deserves another” | 
won't you mention the name of this | 
magazine when you write to these man- | 
ufacturers and companies for further | 
information. 
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QUEEN STRAWBERRY 
(Continued from page 13) 


overhead discounted, and the rest dj- 
vided among the growers as per ton- 
nage turned in. <A _ good farmer 
should get 300 tons from an acre. 
The Association sells fertilizer and 
poison weevil bait, which is bought 
in common and sold at cost. 

“What is the best for canning?” J 
asked Mr. Cameron. “The Marshall] 
in my opinion. The Cuthbert -and 
New Washington are good for quick 
freezing. The frozen individual pack. 
berries are for the pie trade. They’re 
great for pie and ice-cream.” 

The strawberry, which starts in 
June and is over by the middle of 
July, is followed by the raspberry, 
which hold out to the middle of 
August. Then the Boysenberries 
begin coming in. The cherries show 


up about the second week of July 


and hold over till August. 

“What happens in the winter?” 
was my next question. 

“Nothing. We just fold up.” 

A few more interesting facts about 
Queen Strawberry before we fold up. 
Plowing starts in March. On the 
big farm, like that of Paul Due, 
who has been a berrying here for 
thirty years, the plowing is done by 
machinery, thirty acres a day. Irri- 
gation is overhead. 

“Irrigation develops a larger 
plant,” said Mr. Due. 


ARSENICAL INJURY 


(Continued from page 12) 


the East. Michigan spray schedule 
now recommends a choice of either 
acid lead arsenate with zinc sulphate 
or the basic lead arsenate form. 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and other 
states have observed less arsenical 
injury when basic lead arsenate is 
used. 

On those trees in the University 
orchard which carried a crop this 
year the curculio control could be 
considered good where basic lead 
arsenate was used. In view of the 
fact that the crop was light, how- 
ever, it could not be definitely stated 
that basic lead arsenate at 5 pounds 
per 100 gallons mixture is as effec- 
tive for curculio control as acid lead 
arsenate at 2 pounds in 100 plus 1 
pound of zinc sulphate, with required 
lime in both cases. However, since 
basic lead arsenate at the above high 
poundage did not cause injury under 
severe weather conditions, and since 
many states are suggesting its use, 
it would seem worth while to give it 
more attention as a close-running 
substitute for the acid form. True, 
the expense in using basic lead ar- 
senate would be somewhat greater 
per tree, but it may be justifiable 
when we consider the future welfare 


of the tree and its capacity. to mature — 


a quality crop. = 
SEPTEMBER, 
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JOHN CHANDLER 


The choice of John Chandler as Chair- 
man of the National Planning Committee 
of the National Apple Institute has cre- 
ated widespread ap- 
proval and interest. 

Chandler has giv- 
en unselfishly of his 
time and energy 1n 
behalf of fruit grow- 
ers since he planted 
his own successful 
orchard in 1913, the 
year after he gradu- 
ated from Yale Uni- 
versity. In his no- 
table record of 
achievement as a 
fruit grower he has 
been director of the 
New England Coun- 
cil, president of the 
Massachusetts Farm Bureau Federation, 
the Massachusetts Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation, the Nashoba Apple Producers 
Association and since 1939 president of 
the New York and New England Apple 
Institute, and for fourteen years trustee 
of the Massachusetts State College. 

In succeeding Kirk L. Keller, who pio- 
neered the work of the planning commit- 
tee and who asked to be relieved because 
of pressure of his own business, Chandler 
takes over at a time when the apple indus- 
try needs his experience and foresight in 
meeting the uncertainties of the future. 


* 
DR. E. J. DYCE 


Dr. E. J. Dyce, the originator of the 
process of pasteurizing and finely crystal- 
lizing honey which bears his name, has 
been appointed extension apiarist at Cornell 
University to succeed George H. Rea. 

Dr. Dyce was born in Ontario and 
graduated from Ontario Agricultural 
College with the de- 
gree of B.S.A. in 
1923. He secured 
the degree of M. Sc. 
in Entomology at 
McGill University in 
1928 and his Ph. D. 
in 1931 as a student 
under Dr. Phillips at 
Cornell University. 
As a sideline, from 
1923 -to 1940, Dr. 
Dyce kept from 
three to five hundred 
colonies of bees and 
from 1933 to 1940 
he was Provincial 


John Chandler 





Dr. E. J. Dyce 


Apiarist and Professor of Apiculture in 


Ontario. 


PAUL W. SCEA 


Paul W. Scea of Wenatchee, Washing- 
ton, was elected 
President at the 47th 
annual convention 
of the International 
Apple Association 
held at Hotel Stat- 
ler, Buffalo, N. Y., Re 
on August 4, 5, 6, 2am 
and 7. 

Other officers 
elected were: John 
Henderson, N.. 4 
vice-president ; 
Francis H. Balke, 
Waterport, N. ¥z 
treasurer; Samuel 

Taser, Rochester, 
N. Y,, secretary. 
‘PTEMBER, 1942 
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Sign the Pledge 
--- and keep it 
with 


GMC PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE! 


Our Government is calling on all 
truck owners and drivers to join 
the U.S. Truck Conservation Corps. 
It’s the patriotic thing to do. It’s 
the businesslike thing to do. For, 
by signing and keeping this pledge, 
operators will be giving their 
country the most they can get out 
of their trucks . . . and will assure 
themselves of better performance, 
dependability and operating econ- 


omy. General Motors Truck dealers 
are unusually well equipped to help 
you keep your Conservation pledge. 
Their ‘‘Victory Maintenance” pro- 
gram was specially developed for 
war-time service needs. And their 
preventive maintenance methods 
... pioneered by GMC in 1928... 
have been practiced and proved by 
hundreds of truck owners who 
know this service pays dividends. 


Special “Service Payment Plan” available through our own YMAC 
The Truck of Value 


GMC TRUCKS 
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